A   BILL   OF   IMPEACHMENT
one horse".'1 He proposed that Parliament should advise the King, as Jethro did Moses, regarding the qualities he ought to seek in his advisers, always remembering that Moses chose elders, not young men. In effect, Parliament was beginning to attack nothing less than the authority of the Crown. Perceiving the trend of the recent speeches, and anxious not to precipitate too disastrous a struggle, Sir John Eliot now proceeded to do his best to assure the King of the House's inherent loyalty. The recalcitrant members were ordered to explain away their words, and the Commons declared that they did not wish to prevent the King from carrying on the war, but they claimed the right to investigate his wants and propose their own remedies.
To this overture the King speedily replied, and on March 15$! the Commons were summoned to Whitehall to hear their answer from Charles's own lips. CI will tell you,5 he began, CI will be as willing to hear your grievances as my predecessors have been, so that you will apply yourselves to redress grievances and not to look after grievances.' Then, proceeding to the question which touched him most deeply, he continued plainly, CI must let you know that I will not allow any of my servants to be questioned amongst you, much less such as are of eminent place and near unto me. The old question was: "What shall be done to the man whom the King will honour?3' but now it hath been the labour of some to seek what may be done against him whom the King thinks fit to honour. I see you aim specially at the Duke of Buckingham. I wonder what hath so altered your affections towards him. I do well remember that in the last Parliament in my father's time, when he was instrument to break the treaties, all of you did so much honour and respect him that all the honour conferred on
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